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Chats With the Editor 


When the Tents 
Caught Fire 


At the beginning of the summer 
vacation I flew across the country to at- 
tend a camporee in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

What a lot of Pathfinders there were! 
They had come from all over Washington 
and Oregon and Idaho. Counting their 
counselors, there were 1,025 present. 

And what a lot of fun they had! Elder 
John Hancock was in charge, and he had 
planned all sorts of interesting things. 
There were campfires, of course, and other 
good programs. There were contests, too. 
I’ve never seen a fire started so quickly 
by flint and steel, or a semaphore message 
sent so rapidly, as I did Sunday morning. 

There was good food. Well, it was good 
if you were a good cook. Everybody cooked 
his own. Except me! At first I ate at the 
directors’ table. But later several units in- 
vited me to eat with them, and I really ate 
well. 

One kind thing I want always to re- 
member, though it began as a tragedy. 

On Friday there were several hikes. 

“Be sure your fires are out before you 
leave,” the leaders said. And everyone duti- 
fully checked. 

The hikers toiled up the hills, ran down 
the slopes, sat by the lake, enjoying every 
minute. 

They had no idea that back at the camp 
the wind was playing with one of the fires. 
Three boys had checked that fire before 
they left. They thought it was dead. 

But the wind found out different. Down 
among the ashes it found a little spark 
and fanned it into a flame. 

The flame ate at the wood beside it and 
grew big. 

And right beside the fire were the three 
boys’ pup tents. 
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When the Pathfinders returned, whoop- 
ing and hollering and telling everyone 
what a good time they had had, the three 
boys suddenly cried out in dismay. 

Their tents were gone, burned to the 
ground. 

And so were their sleeping bags. 

It was a real blow. The tents and bags 
cost around $60—and what would the 
boys sleep in now? 

Then a very wonderful thing happened. 
Some of the other boys quickly offered t 
share their tents and sleeping equipmen 
And that night, before the sun went down, 
an announcement was made at campfire. 
“I’m going to put a cardboard box in the 
headquarters tent,” Elder Hancock said. 
“If there is anyone here who would like 
to help the three boys, you can put your 
gift in that box.” 

You might have thought someone would 
have said, “Huh! It was their own fault. 
Those boys should have checked their fire 
more carefully.” 

But no one did. 

You might have expected someone to 
say, “I’d like a new tent and sleeping bag, 
too. I'll save my money for myself.” 

But no one did. 

Instead, all over that large camp, girls 
opened their purses and boys reached down 
into their pockets. 

Some units gathered their gifts together 
and sent one of their members over to put 
it into the box. Other Pathfinders found 
some excuse to go up and see Elder Han- 
cock or the camp doctor or one of the 
nurses—and slipped their gift into the box, 
almost unnoticed. 

Pennies, nickles, dimes—yes, and dollars, 
too, found their way into that box. And 
on Sunday, just before the camporee broke 
up, and while everyone was still gathered 
in the council area, the contents were given 
to the three boys. It amounted to $53. 

How happy the boys were! How happy 
was everyone who saw it! And how happy 


the angels must have been as they winse@™® 


their way back to heaven to tell Jesu 
about the kindness of those thousand Path- 
finders, who had given so generously when 
the tents caught fire. 


Your friend, 


a Warsel? 























DON’T want to know about Jesus! I 
f hate Him!” 

Jimmy meant every word he said. He was 
so angry that every inch of his body 
trembled. 

You see, Jimmy was a Jewish boy and had 
been taught that he shouldn't believe in 
Jesus or try to follow His example. And be- 











































































































THE GIVE-AWAY MAN 


By JACK LOUIS 


cause there were only a few other Jews in 
the public school he attended, he was often 
teased and tormented about his religion. 
One boy in particular delighted in follow- 
ing after him, calling him names, and 
teasing him. 

Just today, during recess, a whole group 
had pounced on him. They had pushed him 
into the snow, snatched away his paper and 
pencils, and thrown his new notebook into 
the street. 

Is it any wonder that Jimmy built up a 
great hatred against Christ and Christians? 
No one had ever told him that a true Chris- 
tian would not be so unkind. Jimmy thought 
this was Christianity, and that all Christians 
were the same. 

Years passed, but Jimmy’s hate refused to 
cool. Satan was building a wall to keep out 
the light of truth from his heart. Then one 
day, something happened that changed his 
whole attitude and opened his heart. 

As Jimmy came out of school one after- 
noon he saw a crowd gathered around a 
small cart, and a man was standing there giv- 
ing the boys something. Jimmy drew closer 
and noticed that the gifts were small books. 
Curious now, he pushed through the boys 
till he could see the writing on the cover: 
“The New Testament With Psalms and 
Proverbs.” 

“What is it?” he asked quietly. 

The man smiled. “It is a book about Jesus 
called the Bible.” 

At the mention of Jesus, Jimmy turned 
away. In his mind he could hear the taunts 
and feel again the torment of the boys who 
professed to follow Jesus. He quickly left 
the group and started for home, but some- 
To page 16 
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Jimmy was well on his way home when something told 
him to go back to the man and get one of his books. 
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oe anyone noticed when Johann 
came back to Mainz, Germany, in 1446. 
Twenty-five years had passed since he had 
been exiled from the town, and almost ev- 
eryone had forgotten him. 

But Johann Gutenberg had come back 
with a dream, and he meant to see it ful- 
filled. He had been born here in Mainz in 
1397. Since leaving, he had been living in 
Strassburg, making mirrors, and the busi- 
ness had failed. But he was not discouraged. 
He had always loved printing more than 
anything else, and now he could spend all 
his time experimenting with some ideas he 
had been working on in Strassburg. 

But he needed money to carry on his 
experiments, so he went to see a shrewd 
merchant named John Fust. With an earnest 
heart he explained his theory to Fust, while 
that merchant stroked his beard thought- 
fully. 

"At first I thought woodcuts were the an- 
swer,” Gutenberg said. “I planned to cut the 
letters into a block of wood and ink them 
over. But now I'm sure there is a better, 
quicker method. My theory is to make each 
letter separately. All I need is time, and 
money.” 

John Fust surveyed his visitor with hard, 
cruel eyes. “All right,” he agreed finally. “I'll 
give you a sum of money to make your. tools 
and buy whatever material you need. But,” 
he added, “remember I am a businessman. 


As security I will have the right to seize all 
of your things and your printing stock, if 
you can’t pay me back.” 

Gutenberg was so overcome with grati- 
tude he gladly put the agreement into writ- 
ing. Why, when his experiments proved 
successful he could repay Fust a dozenfold! 
He believed in his theory. It would be far 
better than copying books by hand, and 
more practical than some of the crude print- 
ing methods that other men had tried. This 
new kind of type could be used over and 
over again. 

More than that, he had a dream that 
would make him keep on trying no matter 
how many times he failed. He had not told 
John Fust, or anyone else, but more than 
anything in the world he wanted to put the 
Bible into print. If he did, perhaps someday 
everyone in the world could have a Bible in 
his home. It was a wonderful dream! 

Quickly he put his plan to work. First he 
hired a man named Schoeffer, who was a 
metalworker, and the two men worked to- 
gether faithfully, hardly taking time to sleep 
or eat. 


Gutenberg worked on his theory of mk 
0 


ing each letter separately, carved out 
wood. If he needed fifty or two hundred 
E's, he would carve them. But this was a 
slow, tiresome process, and the wooden let- 
ters were too soft and didn’t last long. 
Meanwhile Gutenberg and his partner 
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experimented with metals. One night Gu- 
tenberg dozed with his head lying across 
his workbench. Suddenly someone woke 
him, shaking his shoulder firmly. He looked 
up and there stood Schoeffer, his face glow- 
ing with enthusiasm. 

“I think we have it!” he exclaimed. 
“Look!” He led Gutenberg to his own work- 
bench. He picked up two pieces of metal 
and held them to the light of the candle. 
“You see, I’ve carved the letter on the end 

f a piece of metal. When I press it into the 
lofter piece of metal it forms a mold. All 
we have to do is melt metal and pour it into 
the molds and we can make as many 
copies as we need—thousands, if we want 
them.” 

Gutenberg slapped Schoeffer on the back. 
“Of course, that’s it! You’ve found the an- 
swer.” He couldn't keep his heart from 
pounding wildly with excitement. 

“No, it was your idea,” Schoeffer ad- 
mitted humbly. “I only helped work out the 
details.” 

A smile of content crossed Gutenberg’s 
lips, and for the first time in years he slept 
peacefully that night. His dream could be- 
come a reality now. Tomorrow he would 
start work to print the Bible. 

But it was a long, exhausting job, and very 
expensive. The first three pages alone cost 


more than 3,000 florins. Gutenberg and 
Schoeffer worked tirelessly. They had to 
make their type, set it up, and correct it. 
Then print the pages, set up, correct, and 
print again. 

It was 1455, nine long years later, before 
the Bible in the Latin tongue, bound in two 
great volumes, was presented to the world. 
The leaves were printed in Gothic type. 
There were two columns to each page, and 
forty-two lines in each column. 

Gutenberg gloried proudly in the tri- 
umph it brought him. Every expert who 
saw it was in agreement. 

“It’s as clear as handwriting.” 

“And much quicker than copying by 
hand.” 

His happiness grew with each word of 
praise, and though his shoulders were 
stooped from years of labor, he felt it had 
all been worth while. To print the Bible 
was a proud honor! 

Then one day John Fust walked into the 
print shop. 

“You've come to see the Bibles?” Guten- 
berg asked, and reached over to touch the 
cover of one gently. 

Fust shook his head and tossed the agree- 
ment on the table in front of the printer. 
“I've come for my money. Pay me now.” 

To page 17 


Johann Gutenberg and his helper talking about the first page of the Bible they are printing. 
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JUNGLE MA 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


WAS many days after Mary took sick in 
the canoe before she sat up and drank a 
hot drink with Abino. Abino spread her lips 
in a broad smile. “It makes me laugh to see 
you drink,” she said. 

“What is so funny about it?” Mary asked 
testily. She still ached in her bones from the 
effects of the fever, and the world did not 
look amusing to her. 

“I do not laugh because the drink makes 
me think you are funny,” Abino answered. 
“I laugh because the drink makes me think 
how good you are. I laugh because I am 
happy. I say to myself that I have taken care 
of the great white Ma who is good. Yoh, 
that is good.” 

Mary squinted at the almost-empty cup. 
She could see no connection between it and 
any goodness that might be in her. Abino 
smiled again. “When you came from the 
great canoe of the great chief Okon,” she 
explained, “you shook like the wind through 
dry branches. You walked where your feet 
took you, and they took you to your house 
because they knew the way. When you 
reached your house you put sticks in a pile 
and made a little fire. You heated water and 
poured it for your children, to make a hot 
drink for them.” 

It seemed to Mary that she almost remem- 
bered. Then she shook her head. She was 
not sure. Abino went on. “You said that the 
bones of your children were cold from rain 
and wind. You said that the drink would 
run hot through their blood and warm their 
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Mary Goes Back to Scotland 


RY SLESSO 





bones. It is good to think of the children 
first. Yoh, it is good.” 

All the children were well, so Mary de- 
cided that the drink she had given them 
must have worked wonders. Soon the work 
went on as usual. Mary held many services. 
She taught the children. Each Sunday she 
talked of the crucified Saviour. It was good 
to be back from Ibaka. 

Soon she realized that she was not as 
strong as she had been. Although she lived 
as her people in the village lived, she did 
not seem to be able to adjust to the cli- 
mate as well as they did. It was true of most 
of the people with white skins, yet she faced 
the fact with grief in her heart. 

At last she talked to Chief Mokate about 
it. “The white men of God who sent me to 
Old Town check on me,” she said. “They 
think that I must go back to Scotland to rest 
and get well.” 

Mokate nodded gravely. “Many white 
men go on the water,” he said. “The water 
makes them strong again.” 

“I don’t want to go,” Mary sighed. The 
she straightened her shoulders. “But if I S 
have to go—well, there is something that 
must talk to you about, great chief. For 
many days and weeks and months you have 
been a Christian. Can you tell the stories 
and walk among your people as I have 
done?” 

Mokate shook his head. “I can set up a 
table,” he said. “I can set a lamp on that 
table. But talk I cannot.” 
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Janie stepped out from behind Abino and walked to Mary. She had almost been left behind in Africa! 


“Then I must stay,” Mary said. “You who 
have journeyed into the bush have taken 
sheep with you for food. You who have 
taken sheep with you know that sheep must 
have a shepherd. In this town the people 
are my sheep. I am their shepherd. Can a 
shepherd leave the sheep to stumble around 
alone?” 

Mokate made an odd sound in his throat. 
“Is not the shepherd many times young? 
Just a boy?” he asked. 

For a minute Mary did not understand 
him. “Ekim, the son of a chief, knows a hun- 
dred Bible stories,” she said at last. “He is 
twelve years old. It is a good age. Yoh, it is 
good.” 

Still she knew that Ekim could not be tke 
eur: all by himself. She said that she 

uld not go back to Scotland. Then a 
tornado struck Old Town. Mary saw trees 
bending down. She saw houses stripped of 
their roofs. The wind clawed at the matting 
on the top of her own hut and shredded it 
until the rain poured through on the mat 
that was her bed. 

She ran from hut to hut to see who had 
been hurt. She mixed medicines for those 
who were wet and chilled. She put bandages 





on cuts. She bound up wounded heads and 
arms. Then she crawled back to lie on the 
wet mat in her mud hut. The twins hovered 
at her feet and howled. 

The great white Ma was great no longer. 
She was sick and as fretful as a lost child. 
The men of the mission board arranged her 
trip back to Scotland. She was too weak to 
protest any longer. 

Ekim came to her. “We who are your 
children will be good as you want us to 
be,” he promised. 

“It is Jesus, your Saviour, who asks that 
you be good,” she said gently. But her tired 
heart began to sing just the same. 

“We will put our feet down in the paths 
that He would want us to walk in,” Ekim 
said. 

“It is good,” Mary agreed. 

Abino came. “I will set the children in a 
circle on the ground and tell them of Jesus 
on Sundays,” she promised. 

Mary smiled at her. “And on all the other 
days, too, beloved Abino,” she said. 

She decided to take with her little black 
Janie, the twin she had rescued. This was 
the child she felt was her own. It would be 
too far away and lonely in Scotland without 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 





WRAPPING A PACKAGE 

















a part of Africa with her—a part that was 
like a part of herself. 

The child was made ready. Mary’s few 
things were packed. The shops in Calabar 
were found to have shoes to fit her feet. A 
shawl was found for her shoulders. A bon- 
net was found for her head. Mary felt silly, 
but she knew that it was right to wear these 
things. A missionary with bare feet might 
startle Scotland too much. 

In spite of herself she felt unsettled in 
her mind. She had accepted the fact that it 
was the better part of valor to go home to 
get well. She would be no good to Africa if 
her health kept on failing. That much she 
was sure of. But her mind was constantly 
turning away from the thought of getting 
well. It seemed to run up and down the nar- 
row streets of Old Town, looking into huts. 
This one needed her. That one needed her. 
That was the way it was with her. She 
prayed. 

Then Mokate came to see her. “I have 
talked to God up in the sky,” he said to her. 
“He has leaned down and spoken to me. He 
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has said that He will give me words.” He 
ducked his head shyly. “I who have said that 
I cannot speak to sheep will be a shepherd.” 

He was gone so quickly that Mary felt 
for a moment that she had only dreamed 
he had come. But then her mind quit run- 
ning from hut to hut. Then she knew 
that what Mokate said had been true. “It is 
this for which I prayed,” she told herself, 
“even though I did not know what I was 
asking for.” 

A litter was prepared, and Mary was car- 
ried on shipboard. She was too weak to 
walk. When she was settled she looked all 
around her for little Janie, but couldn’t se 
her anywhere. 

“The great white Ma is like a little child 
herself,” some of the women told her. “How 
then can she care for a child?” 

In a moment of panic Mary tried to stand 
up. “You do not know that she will care for 
me,” she cried out. “You do not understand 
my need.” Then she saw that Abino was 
standing behind the other women. She 

To page 18 
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“The fruit of the Spirit is . 


. . longsuffering” 





Becky's Reward 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


i" WAS a cold, rainy day. Clouds hung so 
low that Mr. Hill felt as if he could reach 
out and touch them. “I’m sure she won't be 
here today,” he said. “And, as principal of 
this school, I vote to give her an excused ab- 
sence if she does not try that ten-mile ride 
on a day like this.” 

“Which only shows how little you know 
about Becky,” Mrs. Olsen replied. “If you 
had known her as long as I have, you would 
agree that she will try to come regardless 
of the weather.” 

Then Mrs. Olsen told the new principal 
Becky's story. Becky and her mother, 
Mrs. White, and her younger sister, Beth, 





































































had recently accepted the truths of the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist faith. Up to that time 
they had fought against the Sabbath for 
months, and their father had said they would 
never observe “that Jewish Sabbath” and 
live in his house. But once Mrs. White and 
the girls had been convinced that the Sab- 
bath is the teaching of Jesus, they decided to 
accept the whole message and keep it. 

This decision brought a series of real 
trials to them. At first, Mr. White threat- 
ened to drive them out of the house, and it 
looked for weeks as if he really would. But 
mother and the girls held firm and prayed 
that God would overrule. 

“He didn’t really drive them out, did he?” 
Mr. Hill asked, absorbed in the story. 

“No, he didn’t, but what he did was al- 
most as bad,” Mrs. Olsen said. “He would 
not speak to any of them. It was very trying 
after a while, writing every message on a 
piece of paper; but not one word would that 
man speak to his wife or children. And he 
would not listen when they tried to talk to 
him. Then the church began to pray, for they 
knew that another problem lay just ahead— 
church school. 

“Becky had already told the pastor that 
she had no other plan than to be in church 
school in the fall. Just how this was to be, 
the pastor could not figure out. Becky and her 
family lived on a small farm more than ten 
miles from the school. The father worked 
at a small smithy about ten miles in the 
opposite direction from the school. But 
when the pastor saw the look in Becky’s 
To page 18 
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“There’s Becky now!” the children said. In spite of 
the rain, Becky had cycled the ten miles as usual. 
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A Friendship Never Betrayed 


By INEZ 


|" IS more than one hundred fifty years 
since Captain Thomas J. Jeffords stopped 
his line of freight wagons near the smoking 
ruins that had been a small town on the 
Arizona border. 

“Cochise and his Indians have been here,” 
he muttered. 

He looked about. There was no one left 
alive to tell of the raid. It had been the same 
along the many miles his wagons had trav- 
eled. Homes and towns were heaps of 
ashes. And he had not met a stagecoach in 
weeks. 

Captain Jeffords stopped his horse beside 
a wagon. “There must be a way to stop this 
slaughter,” he said to one of the men, 
“though I can’t blame the Indians. That 
army lieutenant who talked with Cochise 
should have believed him when he said he 
knew nothing of the kidnaping of the 
white boy.” 

Captain Jeffords was bitter as he thought 
back over what the army officer had done. 
He had asked Cochise to come and talk to 
him about the kidnaping, but as soon as 
Cochise and some of his friends were in the 
officer’s tent, it had been surrounded by 
soldiers. Cochise, sensing treachery, had 
slashed the tent wall and escaped, injured, 
in the darkness. But his friends were cap- 
tured and held as hostages. Cochise sent 
back a message offering to exchange the 
white men he held for his friends. The of- 
ficer replied by executing them. So Cochise 
retaliated by killing the white men. 

Now Cochise, who had been a friend, be- 
came a relentless foe. For years he burned 
and killed and plundered. That’s why it was 
that Captain Jeffords found only desolation 
and destruction through the Southwest. Of- 
ten his own wagons were burned. Some- 
times they were stolen. And his men were 
killed. 

Now, sitting on his horse, Captain Jef- 
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BRASIER 


fords studied the desert for any hostile sign 
and knew that he must do something to save 
his wagons, loaded as they were with sup- 
plies and mail. Perhaps he could win the 
friendship of this able chief, and protect his 
men and wagons that way. 

He squinted across the sun-baked rocks. 
It was more than a guess that Cochise’s 
scouts were behind the jagged boulders in 
the foothills, waiting to report his doings to 
their chief. Jeffords might lose his life just 
in the attempt to reach him. But he might 
succeed. Calling his drivers around him, he 
explained his plan. 

“You're mad! Cochise will never let you 
reach his camp alive!” 

“And if he does,” said another, “what his 
men will do to you will make you wish 
you’d never learned his heathen Apache 
talk.” 

“But I must go,” Captain Jeffords said. 
“Think what it will mean if I succeed!” 

The captain left his men to guard the 
wagons and went forward with a friendly 
Apache from the nearest fort. Captain and 
guide stopped near the foothills. The guide 
sent up smoke signals to announce the com- 
ing of Red Whiskers, as the captain was 
known, and why he was coming. Jeffords 
knew that soon unseen scouts would be re- 
laying the message to Cochise himself. The 
Indian guide, frightened now that he was 
so near the Indians who considered him a 
traitor, raced back to the fort. 

Captain Jeffords rode on, alone. Not & 
shot was fired from behind the boulders* 
though he knew a hundred eyes were watch- 
ing him. Tall and straight he sat in the sad- 
dle as he reached camp. 

“I wish to see Cochise!” he said. 

“I am Cochise. Come!” 

Captain Jeffords talked slowly and long. 
At last, after two days, he and the chief 
reached an agreement of peace. There 
































would be no more shooting, no more loot- 
ing or burning of the wagon trains. 

These two men, white and red, kept the 
peace they had agreed on. Through the 
years their friendship grew as they found 
much in each other to admire. On one of 
Jefford’s visits to Cochise they became blood 
brothers through the ceremony of letting 
their blood flow together. And from 
then on all of Cochise’s men regarded Jef- 
fords as their great chief's brother. 


ecided it was time to make peace with the 
ndians. He sent General Howard to talk 
with Cochise. But Cochise would have noth- 
ing to do with the general. He would see 
him only if his friend, Captain Jeffords, 
agreed. Remembering the treachery of the 
army officer years before, Captain Jeffords 
was slow to arrange the meeting. 

“Can my friend Cochise trust you?” he 
asked General Howard. “Will the peace be 
fair to him and his warriors?” 

For a long time General Howard and 
Captain Jeffords talked. “There must be fair 
dealing. There must be no army marching 
to meet Cochise,” the captain insisted. 

General Howard consented, and with 


. ® At last, in 1871, President U. S. Grant 


only an aide the two men rode the trail into 
the foothills of the Dragoon Mountains to 
the little valley where Cochise had his 
camp. 

At first Cochise would not talk with the 
general. Only when Captain Jeffords as- 
sured him that General Howard truly could 
be trusted would he speak. After that they 
talked for days. Each point of settlement 
meant long talk between Cochise and his 
elder warriors. At last there was an agree- 
ment. He, Cochise, would take his people to 
a reservation—on condition that there 
would be no white soldiers there. Even this 
he would not do, however, unless his blood 
brother, Captain Jeffords, was the Indians’ 
agent! 

Being an agent in charge of Government 
affairs for the Indians was the one thing 
Captain Jeffords did not want. But at last, 
because of his friendship for Cochise, he 
consented. Together he and Cochise took 
care of all problems, Cochise ruling his In- 
dians wisely and Captain Jeffords enforcing 
fair dealing for them. Only the death of 
Cochise ended this friendship of the great 
chief and the one white man he trusted—his 
blood brother, Red Whiskers. 
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With the Apache to guide him, Captain Jeffords entered the territory of the angry chief, Cochise. 
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HE last notes of the hymn died away. 

Silently, all the members of the Utim- 
baru church filed out of the building. All, 
that is, except one member. Paul Mbonya 
remained where he had been sitting all 
through the service, his head down, his face 
in his hands. 

Up in front the deacons were gathering 
the remnants of bread and wine that had not 
been used in the communion service. The 
missionary, Pastor Muderspach, walked 
down the aisle to where the man was sitting. 
He placed his hand on Paul’s shoulder and 
with a voice full of love and sympathy asked 
what his trouble was. 

For a few moments there was no answer. 
Then Paul lifted his head, looked the mis- 
sionary in the eye and said, “Bwana, my 
heart is heavy. I did not dare to partake of 





“Tell me about it,” he said. “You remem- 
ber that David committed a very terrible 
murder, and there was mercy for him.” 

“I cannot talk about it now, Pastor,” Paul 
replied. “May I come this evening and tell 
you everything?” 

“All right, Paul, come tonight to my of- 
fice,” Pastor Muderspach replied. 

The missionary was in his office at the 
appointed time. After a while he heard a 
timid voice outside saying, “Hodi?” (Hodi 
means, “May I enter?”) “Hodini (“E 
ter”),” the pastor replied. The door opene 
and Paul slipped into a chair in a darkened 
corner of the office. 

For several minutes he sat silent, won- 
dering perhaps how to begin his terrible 
tale, and the pastor waited patiently, not 
pressing or urging in any way. Then, very 
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THE MEMORY THAT HAU 


the Lord’s Supper today. I am a very great 
sinner, and I do not know whether God can 
forgive some of the things that I have 
done.” 

“But, Paul, you confessed all your sins 
when you were baptized at camp meeting 
last year. Surely they should not be trou- 
bling you now.” 

“Yes, I confessed my sins,” Paul said, “and 
I know that I was forgiven. But one terrible 
deed has remained hidden in my heart for 
seven long years. Pastor, you know the Bi- 
ble says that no murderer shall enter heaven. 
But I committed a murder, and to this day I 
have never mentioned it to anyone. Now, 
do you still think there is hope for me?” 

Pastor Muderspach’s arm __ tightened 
around the shoulders of the trembling man. 
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Many nights Afya slept on the straw with the goats. 
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slowly and deliberately, Paul started to un- 
fold the hidden chapters of his life. 

Eight years before, he explained, he had 
been a violent heathen, and was known to 
everyone as Milupi Mbonya. (He was not 
given the name of Paul until he entered the 
baptismal class.) His language was rough, 
his ways were rough, and his hands were 
rough when they pushed his wife and chil- 
dren around. If he loved anything, it was 
the beer that he forced his gentle wife to 
make in large quantities. After drinking 
heavily for several hours, he often became 
very mean, beating his wife and children 
for no reason whatsoever. 

Then, near Mbonya’s home, the Seventh- 
day Adventist mission opened a day school. 
Soon the children of the village were learn- 
ing to read and write there. Mbonya had 
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one girl about eleven years of age, and she 
longed to attend. At first, Mbonya refused 
violently to let her go, but after she had 
begged him for many days, he at last con- 
sented. 

Afya loved the school. She loved the 
teachers, and especially, she loved the sto- 
ries of Jesus. Here was Someone who loved 
her, Someone she could talk to and who 
would hear and answer her prayers. She 
also learned many songs that she began sing- 
ing around the home. She would bow her 
head before eating her evening and morn- 
ing meals. 

At first, Mbonya did not notice what she 
was doing, but when he saw her one eve- 
ning kneeling in a dark corner before lying 
down on her mat, he flew into a rage. 
Roughly he commanded her to stop this 
nonsense. He was allowing her to attend 
that school so she could learn to read and 
write, not so she would follow the white 
man’s religion. “I do not want to hear you 
singing or praying again,” he shouted. 

But Afya could no more stop singing and 
praying than she could stop breathing. It is 
true that she began to do these things when 
she thought her father was not watching, or 
when he was away from home. More and 
more she asked Jesus to touch her father’s 
heart, so he would learn to love Him, too. 
Still, in spite of her efforts to pray and sing 
in secret, her father often caught her at it. 
Several times he whipped her severely, and 
on one occasion she could not go to school 
for two days, because he had beaten her so 
badly. 

One evening when Afya thought her fa- 
ther was attending a dance at a village sev- 
eral miles away, she was praying in the 
house. Her mother felt sorry for her, but 
was far too timid to think of crossing her 
husband’s path by insisting on Afya’s right 
to worship Jesus. For some reason, Mbonya 
came home early that evening, and as he 
neared his house, befuddled with beer, he 
heard the sound of singing. At once he 
knew what it was. An ugly look came over 
his face. He found the door, entered the 
house, grabbed the frightened girl by the 
neck and shook her violently. 

Roughly he told her she could not stay in 
his house if she was going to sing any more. 
She would have to go to the little hut in the 
courtyard and sleep with the goats and 
chickens. He gripped her arm, pulled her 
out of the house, unfastened the low door 
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THE BIRDS’ PEACE TREATY 


By ROBERTA PALMER SHARLEY 


We have a lovely birdhouse 
Upon our clothesline post. 
The swallow and the sparrow 
Both wanted it the most. 

So in and out each hurried 
(As if to stake her claim), 
Sat peeking out the window, 
Then flew away again. 


At last the swallow started 

To build a feathery nest, 

Hung out her sign, "NO ROOMS LEFT," 
And settled down fo rest. 

But Mrs. Sparrow didn't 

Stop to read the sign— 

She flew right in the window 

With twigs and grasses fine. 


What a squabble followed! 

1 saw the feathers fly! 

| heard the wings a-beating! 
1 heard the battle cry! 

At last out flew the loser— 
The swallow close behind. 
They sat upon the clothesline 
And there the treaty signed. 
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of the goat pen, and threw her inside. “Now 
sing to the goats if you want to,” he yelled. 
“But don’t enter my house again till you are 
willing to stop this foolishness.” 

Several weeks passed. Afya continued 
sleeping with the goats, letting them out 
every morning at the appointed time, gath- 
ering up her slate and pencil, and going off 
to school when she heard the beating of the 
gong. Of course, she didn’t like sleeping 
with the animals; but still in her heart 
there was the peace and joy that Jesus gives 
to those who love and try to please Him. 

Then came that tragic night when 
Mbonya was returning from another of his 
beer feasts. His mind was mixed up as he 
stumbled along the path in the bright 
moonlight, a panga clutched in one hand to 
defend himself against the wild animals he 
might meet. (A panga is a very heavy 
wooden-handled knife, about two feet 
long.) As he approached his house, he 
passed near to the goat hut and heard the 
sound of a low voice. He stopped to listen. 
It was the voice of Afya, and in spite of his 
drunken condition, he knew she was pray- 
ing for him. 

Terrible rage swept over him. In a mo- 
ment he unfastened the door, reached in 
and seized the trembling child. Roughly he 
dragged her out to a log of wood and placed 
first one hand and then the other on the log 
and with two swift blows of the panga cut 
off the fingers of each hand. Screaming with 
pain, the poor child was then thrown back 
into the goat hut and the door was fastened. 
The drunken father stumbled on into the 
house, where he threw himself down on a 
mat and finished the night in a drunken 
stupor. 

The sun was shining brightly when he 
awoke. He attempted to recall the events 
of the past night, and a strange uneasiness 
came over him. He noticed that the panga 
beside him was stained with blood. Rising, 
he went out into the yard and saw that the 
goats had not been let out. Why had Afya 
not opened the door as she always did? 

He went over to the hut and looked in. 
The body of his child was lying near the 
door. She had bled to death during the night. 
Nevermore would he hear her voice raised 
in song. Nevermore would he hear her pray 
for him. A great sorrow filled his heart. 

He drove the goats out of the hut, fastened 
the door again, and left it until darkness 

To page 17 














Chapter 3 





Our Pet 
FOX-SQUIRREL 
FAMILY 


By JENNIE M. BRECHBILL 


—— was delighted to care for the squir- 

rels. When Dan and Margy arrived with 
them she could hardly believe her eyes. 
“Were these really the little, half-dead ba- 
bies Dan brought from the woods a year 
ago?” she asked, amazed. 

Just then there was a rumpus in the 
squirrel cage. Jumbo was barking orders, 
and Bimbo was refusing to obey them. 
There promised to be a real fight, with fur 
flying. 

“I must carry out my plans right now,” 
Dan said. “We mustn't let the squirrels kill 
one another in that little cage. I must 
hurry.” And he hitched the horses to the 
wagon and disappeared down the lane, 
headed for the woods. 


When he came back he brought a large 
tree limb with branch stubs on it and a dead 
tree stump six feet high and four feet 
across. The stump had a hollow heart. Over 
this hollow, Dan nailed a plank. It made an 
excellent sunning porch and eating table. 

He set the tree limb firmly in the ground, 
and the upper tip reached the top of the 
stump, making a perfect runway for play. 

Dan then set four big corner posts eight 
feet high around the stump. Good hard- 
ware netting was stretched over top and 


Tiny wanted to use the rag to make the bed comfort- 
able, but when she pulled, it caught on a twig, 
and try as she would, she couldn’t get it loose. 
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sides. A cluster of cherry trees gave a 
woodsy atmosphere, and a hinged door large 
enough for a person to walk through— 
ducking his head—made a zoolike home for 
the squirrels. 

Dan bored a hole into the hollow tree 
trunk, which now served as the squirrels’ 
sleeping room, and to which later they al- 
ways scurried at the first sign of danger. 

While Dan was working furiously at the 
big cage, Janet called, “Come quick, Dan! 
The squirrels are fighting again. Hurry!” 

“Aren’t you ever going to learn to share 
with your family?” Dan said to Jumbo as 
he seized the boss and chucked him into a 
smaller cage. “Try being alone, and see how 
that feels, you fighter.” 

“Do you think the squirrels will be happy 
in their new home?” Janet asked. “Will 
Jumbo always be so selfish?” 

“I think that if Jumbo has to be alone 
awhile, he will learn that selfishness doesn’t 
pay. Work and exercise do a lot to keep 
squirrels and people happy and unselfish. 

“Bring some old rags now for nesting ma- 
terial, and we'll turn the squirrels loose in 
their new cage,” he said, as he put the finish- 
ing touches on the door. 

Janet let Jumbo out of his little cage first. 
He ran up the limb, stretched out on the sun 
porch, then nosed his way down to the door 
of the home. Slowly he put his nose and 
front paws inside the tree trunk and 
disappeared. 

He dug and scratched inside, then sud- 
denly shot out and up on the sun porch 
again and stretched himself flat as if this 
cage had always been his home. 

When Bimbo and Tiny were let out, 
Jumbo ran to meet them. Jumbo and Bimbo 
played a game of tag, but Tiny began her 
housewifely duties. She explored the sleep- 
ing quarters, then grabbed a rag to make 
the bed. But the far end caught on a small 
twig. Poor little Tiny pulled and jerked, but 
she couldn’t dislodge that bedding. Finally, 
she gave up, disheartened. 

But in a moment she began the fight with 
the rag again. Jumbo came around, stopped 
short a minute, then with his masterly air 
grabbed the cloth and yanked it loose. 

He almost fell backward, but controlling 
himself, he made a dive for the nest hole. 
Tiny was carrying her end of the rag, and 
in a minute both squirrels and nest rag 
vanished. Thumping and scratching noises 
let it be known that the bed was being 
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made cooperatively. Evidently Jumbo had 
tired of being selfish and was working with 
his family, and enjoying companionship. 

The next day Dan and Margy returned 
to their Pittsburgh home. Janet now had all 
the responsibility of caring for the squirrels. 
The last thing Margy said was, “Don’t for- 
get to feed our pets. They'll die if they 
aren't fed.” 

Many times this parting reminder 
brought Janet face to face with a life prob- 
lem. “Which will it be—personal pleasure, 
or faithfulness to the trust Dan and Margy 
left me?” 

She spent many happy hours with her 
pets and won their confidence by patience 
and kindness. They would sit on her knee 
and eat nuts or even hunt for them in her 
pockets. 

Jumbo would take a grain of corn with 
his teeth from between Janet’s teeth. He 
would climb on her shoulder, brace himself 
against falling, then carefully stretch his 
body around Janet’s neck until he could 
reach the corn. 

Janet said, “I wasn’t one bit afraid that he 
would bite me, but oh, those ticklish whisk- 
ers! Yet I didn’t dare move a muscle or I'd 
have scared him.” 

“Janet, where are you?” Elsie Moore 
called one day. She found Janet feeding the 
squirrels. “Can you go with us girls on a 
vacation trip next weekend? We'll be gone 
over Monday. Won't we have fun! You 
must go! Can you?” 

Will Janet go and leave the squirrels? 
Time holds the answer. 


The Give-away Man 
From page 3 


thing made him turn around and go back. A 
little voice inside was saying, “Take one, 
Jimmy, take one!” 

Soon he stood beside the cart, and the 
Book was offered to him again. Slowly, very 
slowly this time, he took it and gazed at it. 
Then he dashed home and put the Book on a 
shelf and forgot it for two years. 

During this time Jimmy became well ac- 
quainted with a Christian woman named 
Mrs. Reed. As a_ missionary gesture, 
Mrs. Reed sent the boy a subscription to the 
JUNIOR GUIDE. How he loved the GUIDE! 
Each week he waited eagerly for its visit 
to his home. 


 ) 








One day Jimmy noticed the little Bible 
again while looking for another book. He 
picked it up and opened its thin pages. On 
page one was written, “The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew.” He began reading at 
once, then read on and on. Day by day he 
picked up the little Book, and the promises 
and prophecies began to unfold to him. He 
wished he could go to church and learn 
more about this Jesus, whom he was now 
beginning to love. 

Unfortunately, there is opposition at 
home, so that Jimmy is not able to attend 
church most of the time. But he longs for 
the day when he can be baptized. Already 
he has given his heart to the Saviour and is 
determined to become a worker in God's 
cause someday soon. 

What a change has been made by that 
precious little Book that Jimmy got from 
the “Give-away Man!” 


The Printer and His Dream 
From page 5 


Gutenberg’ mouth fell open with sur- 
prise. “Now? But I have not a single 
florin—only the Bibles. We are only be- 
ginning. Printing with this new movable 
type will spread all over Europe. I will 
teach others, and they will work here in my 
shop. Give me a few more months and I 
can pay you many times over.” 

But Fust would not yield. Gutenberg had 
known he was a hard man. But he had not 
realized how very hard he was. His action 
was legal, but cruel. “Pay me now,” Fust de- 
manded, “or I shall seize all your goods.” 

Gutenberg could only stand by, with his 
heart breaking, and watch Fust’s men carry 
out his printing press and the beloved 
Bibles. 

However, the determination and courage 
that had brought him this far took him even 
further. Before long he found a friend who 
helped him build another press, and he 
printed two more books. 

Later, there were many arguments as to 
whether Gutenberg was really the first Eu- 
ropean to use movable type. Others laid 
claim to it. But there is little doubt, in spite 
of the mystery and uncertainty as to the 
facts that surrounded his life, that he 
printed the first Bible. Today, the Guten- 
berg Bible is a priceless object. There are 


fourteen copies in America, and only three 
are privately owned. 

Centuries later a statue was erected in 
Gutenberg’s memory in Mainz, and a uni- 
versity was built in his honor. He died in 
1468, a nearly forgotten man. He did not 
die wealthy, but rich in the knowledge that 
he had fulfilled his dream and given the 
world its first printed Bible, the greatest and 
holiest of all books. 








Methuselah and the Fishes 
By AMANDA SULZLE 


Methuselah was the oldest man 
Who lived so long ago; 
In the Bible find Genesis 5:27, 
Where it gives his age, you know. 
Add this to the proverbs of Solomon (1 Kings 
4: 


32) mente 
To these add the men Jesus fed (Matthew 
15:38), 


When reed worked a great miracle down by the 


With fishes and loaves of bread. 7 
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The Memory That Haunted Paul 
From page 14 


had come once more. Then picking up the 
body of his child, he quietly buried it not 
far from the house. When the teacher came 
to ask a few days later why Afya had 
stopped coming to school, Mbonya told him 
that she had been taken sick very suddenly 
and had died in the night. He told the story 
in such a sorrowful way that the teacher 
never doubted that it was true. 

From that terrible night, Mbonya’s char- 
acter gradually changed. He began to at- 
tend the services that the teacher held in the 
schoolhouse every Sabbath. He learned the 
songs that Afya had sung. Somehow, as the 
love of Jesus came into his heart, the crav- 
ing for beer left him. When he heard the 
teacher speak of the resurrection, great hope 
came into his heart. If this was true, then 
someday he might see his little Afya again. 
He would be able to take her in his arms 
and tell her that he was sorry. 

Mbonya joined the Bible class and 
changed his name to Paul. He gave evi- 
dence of being truly converted, and after 
the usual period of probation he was bap- 
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tized. Still peace of mind did not come to 
him, for he knew that he had never con- 
fessed the terrible crime he had committed. 

This was the story Paul told Pastor Mu- 
derspach in the quiet of that night at Utim- 
baru Mission not long ago. Did the pastor, 
he asked, think that there was mercy for one 
who had done such a terrible deed? 

The pastor opened his Bible and read, 
“Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon” (Isaiah 55:7). 

As he realized the meaning of these won- 
derful words, great joy came into his heart. 
Together the two men knelt on the cold 
cement floor, and Paul, with many tears and 
sobs, poured out his heart in confession to 
God 


A little later, Paul made his way home, 
walking along the crooked path beneath the 
twinkling stars. “Oh, Afya, Afya,” he mur- 
mured. “Your prayer has been answered. I 
am going to see you again, some day.” 





Becky’s Reward 
From page 9 


eye, he knew that she was determined to get 
a Christian education and would do all she 
could to attend church school. 

“Sure enough, when the day came for 
registration, Becky showed up with her 
mother to register. ‘Her father is dead set 
against it, mother told the teacher, ‘but 
Becky is in the tenth grade and should be 
old enough to know what she is doing. I 
don’t know how she will get here.’ But 
Becky was not disturbed. She planned to 
attend this school, even if she had to walk, 
and she said so. 

“When the first day of school came, all 
the students were anxious to see if Becky 
would be there. Windows were filled with 
curious eyes.” 

“Well, did she come that first day?” 
Mr. Hill wanted to know. 

“Yes, she did, and right on _ time,” 
Mrs. Olsen told him. “She had ridden her 
bicycle the whole ten miles. And that is the 
way she has come to school every day this 
year.” 

“I wish more of the students had that 
spirit,” the principal commented. 
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Mrs. Olsen continued her _ story. 
“Mr. White, Becky’s father, had to admire 
the girl’s courage. He has never shown any 
interest in the church or its work, but he 
did buy Becky a better bicycle, and I heard 
the other day that he even tried to arrange 
for her to ride the public school bus on 
rainy days like this.” 

“Well, here she comes,” Mr. Hill inter- 
rupted. “Sopping wet, but right on time.” 
Sure enough, here came Becky cycling 
through the rain. 

There is a happier part to this story— 
which shows that patience and long-suffer- 
ing pay in the end. The last time I talked 
with Becky, I learned that her father was no 
longer bitter against the church. In fact, he 
actually attends some of the meetings with 
the family now. Who knows what the end 
will be? 


Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


smiled to Mary as she pushed a toddler for- 
ward. Mary held out her arms and Janie 
crept into them. Tears poured down her 
cheeks. 

The other women bowed low before her. 
“We do not understand,” they said. 

“Now that you understand this you will 
understand that my other children must be 
cared for,” Mary said. 

“All the children of the town are the chil- 
dren of the great white Ma,” they said. “We 
will walk with our hands in their hands un- 
til you return.” 

Mary closed her eyes as they went away. 
She could still hear echoes of the hymn they 
were chanting as the ship pulled away 
from the landing. 

As the sea air made its way into her 
lungs, Mary began to feel better. She walked 
a little each day. She did not want the peo- 
ple in Scotland to see only a wreck of a mis- 
sionary. She wanted to be so strong that 
they would look beyond her to Africa. Af- 
rica and its needs was the story she wanted 
to carry into Scotland. 

Back in Dundee, Scotland, Mary stayed 
with her mother and sister Janie. There 
were no longer any Slessors at home other 
than these two. It was strange to be back, in 
a way. Sitting down to a table and bowls of 
porridge was like going back to a distant 


childhood. 
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One delight was telling her folks about 
her African friends. Her sister Janie trem- 
bled when she told of the twins she had 
tried to rescue from the woman who wanted 
to kill them. She looked at the little African 
Janie—the twin that lived—with new eyes 
after that. She put so much porridge into 
little Janie’s bowl that it spilled over onto 
the tablecloth. Janie, who was as plump as a 
partridge already, crowed with delight. 
Mrs. Slessor liked Okon and his fat wife 
best of all. “They kept you warm on the 
canoe when you were ill,” she said. 

Soon Mary was well enough to go to the 
Wishart church. It was a day of pure joy 
when she walked down the aisle with little 
Janie, who was to be christened with her 
fine Scotch name in Mary’s old church. 
None of the very young children had ever 
been taught by Mary, but they knew about 
her. They welcomed the little African girl, 
glad that she had come to be with them. 

Every Sunday after that little Janie went 
to church and sat in the classes with the 
smaller children. It was like Africa and the 
classes there. At least she didn’t seem to be 
shy or to notice any change. Some of the 
children whom Mary had taught were now 
teachers. 

“In Old Town, in Africa,” Mary told them, 
“there are teachers like you.” 

After a while Mary was asked to give 
talks in other places. In her own church she 
was not shy. But she had never talked from 
lecture platforms. “It is hard for me to 
speak,” she said. “Yet I feel that God has 
brought me back to Scotland for perhaps 
that very purpose. I am glad to testify in 
His name.” 

For many months Mary Slessor talked to 
the people of her own country. They lis- 
tened with excitement to the strange things 
she told. They were touched deeply by the 
simple faith of those Africans who became 
Christians. Always Mary told them of the 
twins and the dark superstition. 

“I want you to remember that there are 
many places where no one has ever gone to 
tell these people that Jesus died for them,” 
she warned. “This is the thing that you must 
keep in your hearts. Whenever you read 
the words of your Saviour, telling you that 
His gospel must be carried to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, do not think that His 
command has been completely carried out. 
Do not say to yourselves that Mary Slessor 
is there. Do not say to yourselves that 
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Powers of heaven shall be shaken 
As it was in the days of Noah 
Prayer of a contrite sinner 
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19. 2 Peter 3:3 Scoffers in the last days 








others are there. Say to yourselves, ‘I must 
go. I must serve. Your prayers and your 
money can be missionaries for you.” 

At last it was time for Mary to return to 
Africa. She had made hundreds of people 
see the great need on that dark continent. 
Little Janie had helped to testify by just be- 
ing along when Mary talked. “A part of a 
great many Scottish people will be busy in 
Africa now,” she said. “Their money will 
go into places where they can never hope to 
go themselves.” y 

“It makes me think of when you were a 
small girl,” her mother said. “The story of 
Africa grew in your soul and mind and 
heart in those days. How glad I am that God 
put it in my heart to have an interest in mis- 
sions. And how glad I am that He chose my 
little girl to serve Him. It will be lonely for 
us when you go back, but I want you to be 
where He wants you to be.” 

It was the autumn of 1885 when Mary 
sailed back to Africa. She had been away 
more than two years. Most missionaries 
took only a year at home, but it took longer 
than that for the fever to leave Mary’s 
bones. 

Someone else was in Old Town when 
Mary got back, for she had been away too 
long to leave the people by themselves. She 
was sent to Creek Town, where all of her 
time was spent working among the women. 
It was a rainy season. The crops had been 
ruined. She taught the women to make a 
sauce of roots gathered in the woods. For 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference & & 


Theme for third quarter: “Lessons Jesus Taught" 


X/l—Loyalty and Faithfulness 


(SEPTEMBER 19) 


Memory VERSE: “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life’ (Revelation 


2:10). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Luke 9:57-62 what Jesus said about 
finishing the work we start. Make a start on the 
memory verse and finish memorizing it during 
the week. 

SUNDAY 


Keeping Our Hand to the Plow 


Open your Bible to Luke 9. 


I attended an academy graduation not so long 
ago. During the service, the principal made 
awards to four students, who for four years had 
never missed a class period and never missed 
chapel. Think of it! Never absent from one 
class day after day, week after week, month 
after month, for four whole years! No wonder 
everyone clapped! 

It’s so easy to start well, but to “peter out.” 
Enthusiasm gives us a good start, but we often 
get weary by the way. The Christian young per- 
son, if faithful in the things he undertakes, keeps 
right on even when he may not feel like it. 

One day a man came to Jesus. He thought he 
would like to be a disciple, for he admired Jesus 
very much. Jesus said to him, “Follow me,” but 
the man began to think. He couldn’t follow Jesus 
right then. Find what he said, in verse 59. 

When he said he had to go and bury his father 
first, this did not mean that his father was al- 
ready dead and he just had to wait until the 
funeral service was over. It meant that the man 
wanted to put off joining the disciples until his 
father died—and that might be years! 

Another would-be follower came to Jesus one 
day, but he also put off joining the band for a 
while. Find in verse 61 what his excuse was. 

By this he did not mean that he just had to 
go home, pack up a few belongings and say a 
hurried good-by. Good-bys in the East were 
long-drawn-out occasions, involving feasts and 
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visiting, lasting over weeks and even months. 
Those who hear Christ’s call must not just feel 
that it would be a good thing to answer, they 
must obey the call right away, and remain faith- 
ful to it always. Read what Jesus said about 
remaining faithful, in verse 62. 

A farm hand who starts to plow a field and 
then says, “Oh, I wish I hadn’t started this,” 
is no good. He has to keep on till the job is done. 
And this is true of Christian service. We must 
keep on until our task is done. We must keep on 
trying to perfect our characters until we reach 
the standard Christ has set for us. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 163, par. 2. 

THINK! Are you better at starting than at fin- 
ishing a task? 

Pray to be faithful to every good resolution 
you make. 

MONDAY 


Jesus Remained Loyal to His Purpose 


Open your Bible to John 17. 


No one had a more difficult task to do than 
Jesus had when He gave up heaven to live and 
suffer here on earth. Although His life was short 
as far as years go, it was long in the trying ex- 
periences that came to Him. He came to save " 
sinners, to make us happy, yet at every turn s 
He was met by those who opposed and misunder- 
stood Him and tried to get in the way of His 
work. 

Satan put forth every effort to stop Him from 
accomplishing His purpose—to die as the Lamb 
of God that our sins might be blotted out. The 
way was hard, but Jesus kept in touch with the 
Father, and power was given Him to finish what 
He set out to do. 

When His last night finally came, Jesus knelt 
in prayer before His Father. Only hours stood 
between Him and His death on Calvary. Read 
in verse 4 what He was able to say to His Father. 

Then in His last moments on the cross, after 








going through the terrible experience of feeling 
separated from the Father because He bore the 
guilt of the sins of the whole world, He said, 
“Tt is finished.’”’” He had been faithful to His task 
of bringing about man’s salvation. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
758. 

Tuink! Christ, against fearful odds, finished 
the work of our salvation. Are you going to 
finish your work of character perfection through 
His grace? 


Pray to be faithful in building a Christlike 
character. 


TUESDAY 
Peter, Who Failed and Then Succeeded 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

Of all the disciples, Peter seemed to have the 
most to say about being loyal to Christ. When 
Christ called him, he at once left everything 
to obey Christ’s call. 

As the disciples left the last Passover feast 
with Jesus, our Lord tried to prepare them for 
the things that were about to take place. Read 
in verse 31 how He prophesied about their for- 
saking Him at’ His arrest. 

Peter was very indignant at the idea of their 
forsaking Him. Quickly he made a retort. Find 
what it was, in verse 33. 
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Though Jesus’ friends went off and left Him, He re- 
mained true to them and prayed that God would give 
Him strength to let Himself be crucified for them. 


Then when Jesus prophesied that before the 
cock should crow twice the next morning Peter 
would have denied Him three times, Peter again 
made a strong protest. Look in verse 35 and 
see what he said. 

Poor Peter! It was only a few hours after that, 
that he with the other disciples ‘forsook him, 
and fled.” It was not till he had denied Jesus 
and heard the cock crow for the second time 
that Peter remembered Christ’s prediction and 
realized what he had done. Read what he did 
when he came to himself, in verse 75. 

But fortunately that was not the end of 
Peter’s story. That was the end of the old Peter, 
the disloyal Peter, and the beginning of a new 
Peter, a Peter who remained steadfast and loyal 
through many and great trials, who was willing 
and ready to die for His Master as he carried 
out His commission to take the gospel to the 
world. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
812, par. 4. 

Tuink! Do you ever say things that you really 
do not mean, that show you to be untrue and 
disloyal? 

Pray to make only promises you can keep, 
and to keep the ones you make. 


WEDNESDAY 
Judas the Disloyal 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

Very different is the story of Judas, who 
failed in his loyalty. As far as appearances went, 
Judas was one of the most promising disciples. 
Everyone was delighted when he joined the 
band, for he knew how to handle money, was 
gifted in many ways, and would make a good 
leader in the new kingdom that everyone thought 
Jesus would soon be setting up. Yes, they were 
lucky to have Judas with them, was the opinion 
of the rest of the disciples. 

Judas did indeed admire and love Jesus, and 
he did at one time want his life to be changed 
and to live the kind of life that Jesus taught 
we should live. But Judas set his hand to the 
plow—and then turned back! Jesus could have 
helped him develop a character fit to take into 
eternity, but Judas would not yield to Him. He 
would not give up his faults and sins. Little 
by little he gave in to his greed for money, until 
it led him to betray His Lord for a mere thirty 
pieces of silver. Read in verses 3 and 4 how he 
made an attempt to undo the wrong he had done. 

Judas’ repentance was not a true one, however. 
He felt no real sorrow for the fact that he had 
been disloyal to the One who had come to die 
for him. While Peter had failed in his loyalty 
and repented, tried again and succeeded, Judas 
failed utterly. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
716, 717. 


THINK how different the story of Judas might 
have been. 

Pray to Jesus when you fail, tell Him how 
sorry you are, and ask Him to help you start 
again and succeed. 


THURSDAY 


John, Who Followed Closely All the Time 
Open your Bible to John 13. 


It is a sad thing to be disloyal and unfaithful 
as Judas was. It is much better after having 
failed, to repent and then to start again and be 
faithful, as Peter did; but how much better it 
is to be faithful and loyal all the time. 

Like Peter and James, John was closely asso- 
ciated with Jesus. On some occasions Jesus took 
only the three disciples with Him. John always 
stayed close to Jesus. 
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John was not perfect, for he had a flery dis- 
position, was quick to take offense, and he was 
proud by nature, but he yielded himself to Jesus 
and allowed his character to be molded. When 
the other disciples forsook Jesus at the time 
of His arrest in Gethsemane, John followed Him 
to the court of Caiaphas. He was not ashamed 
of his Lord, and did not try, as Peter had done, 
to hide the fact that he had been associated with 
Jesus. Because he was so faithful, we are given 
a very beautiful description of John. In verse 
23, find how John is described. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
295, par. 5. 

Tuink! Are you consistently loyal and faithful 
to your Christian vows? 

Pray to be always reliable, to remain always 
close to Jesus. 

FRIDAY 


Wuat two excuses did the would-be followers 
of Jesus make for not accompanying Him? (Sun- 
day’s assignment.) 

Who tried to steer Christ away from faithfully 
doing the work He came to do? (Monday’s as- 
signment.) 

Wuat was Christ able to say at the end of 
His life? (Monday’s assignment.) 

Wuicu disciple once failed in loyalty to Christ, 
but later became one of the greatest Christian 
missionaries? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

Wuicu disciple proved disloyal? (Wednesday’s 
assignment.) 

WHICH disciple always remained true? (Thurs- 
day’s assignment.) 

MAKE suRE of the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 9, pp. 
82-89; vol. 10, pp. 9-16. 





Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 19 


weeks they lived on this sauce and rice. 
Mary was hungry most of the time. But the 
women needed to know how to make rice 
go farther, and Mary was glad to teach 
them so the children wouldn't starve. 

The rains stopped falling at last. A late 
crop was planted and harvested. Then Mary 
began teaching in the day school. She taught 
Bible stories in all the classes. A nursery 
class was started for the little ones, and she 
was in charge of it, too. 

“This is a new field,” she said. “God’s 
word is multiplied whenever there is a 
change of location. Who am I to be home- 
sick for one place, when another place is in 
darkness?” 


Time went along, and Mary, who had 
boarded the Ethiopia when she was a young 
woman, was now forty. A change of loca- 
tion didn’t seem likely at this time. Yet in 
just a little while she was reminded of how 
she had said that a change of location mulkti- 
plies God’s word. 

And in just a short time, too, she won- 
dered why God had chosen her to live so 
long. She got news that her mother was 
dead, and that Janie had survived her by 


only three months. “I had little to eat, and , 
n 


survived to serve God in Africa. I have bee 
here for a dozen years. The work in the 
mill didn’t wear me out. The jungle has not 
destroyed me. Yet my mother and my sister, 
who remained in Scotland, are both dead.” 

She fell down on her face and cried. It 
seemed so sad to be alone. And it seemed so 
hard to understand why she had been so 
blessed. Part of her tears were caused by 
loneliness. Most of them were tears of joy 
because she was the servant of God, who 
had given her her strength. 

Almost immediately she received a call 
to go up country. She told the women of 
Creek Town, “I am leaving you. I am going 
to work among the people of the Okoyong 
tribe.” These people lived east of Calabar, 
in a patch of dense jungle between two 
rivers. 

The women threw themselves to the 
ground. “The Okoyongs are cruel and 
fierce,” they wailed. “They will kill you. The 
great white Ma will die, so far from Creek 
Town.” They tore at their hair and moaned. 
“They work dark magic in Okoyong. They 
do not know God.” 

Just before Mary was ready to set out, 
word came that a chief in Okoyong had 
died. Sixteen slaves had been killed to be 
buried with him. In spite of herself, Mary 
shivered. 

(To be continued) 
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No. 11—Homeward Trail. 1. Walt Rexer circled 
around the valley on the rough hillside in the late 
afternoon. His camera was full of pictures, and he 
had learned a lot about peccaries. 2. It seemed 
strange to him that so many intelligent people have 


WPeccary/ << 
WHAT IS THAT? 





never heard about the peccary. Game officials say 
that there are about 50,000 of the little wild pigs 
in the United States. 3. Of course, if you live in 
Maine or Washington you are not likely to see any 
of them, for they are found only in the southwest. 

















4. Only in Texas and Arizona are there enough of 
them for hunting to be allowed. A few years ago 
peccaries were being killed at the rate of 100,000 
a year, mostly for hides. 5. Fortunately, game laws 
put a stop to that kind of slaughter. Now, with 





7. Walt looked down on the water hole he had seen 
that morning. Deeply worn paths led from it in all 
directions. The pigs range only a few miles from 
water, so he could guess that there were probably 
several dozen peccaries in the valley. 8. None were 
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protection, there seems little chance of their be- 
coming extinct. 6. Years ago a favorite pastime of 
cowboys was to lasso lone peccaries as they crossed 
open places. They were also often hunted with dogs 
and killed with clubs after being brought to bay. 

















in sight now. He wondered how many were bedding 
down for the night. 9. After a rough day of trying 
to keep within camera range of the peccaries Walt 
did not believe the stories about men being chased 
by bands of bloodthirsty pigs. Next week: Surprises. 





